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VI — Contributions to the Study of the Ninth Book of Livy 
By Prof. WILLIAM B. ANDERSON 

QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON 

In the present paper are collected a few observations which 
have recently occurred to me while preparing an edition of 
Livy, Bk. ix. 

I. Literary Allusions and ' Hidden Verses ' 

It is a well-known fact that the first decade of Livy has 
many analogies to poetry both in its phraseology and in 
its coloring. These are most evident in his treatment of 
the regal period, and it is not surprising that Niebuhr 
thought that he saw in the first book traces of lays composed 
in Saturnian metre before what is generally supposed to 
be the dawn of Latin literature. Niebuhr's theory of 
primitive ' Lays of Ancient Rome ' is now exploded, but it 
is becoming more and more evident that in the first decade 
Livy drew freely from poetical sources. In some cases the 
poetical influence may have reached him through the. medium 
of annalists, but this is generally improbable, especially in 
the first decade. Coelius Antipater, who was one of his 
authorities for the Second Punic War, is said to have been 
a ' zealous imitator ' of Ennius, 1 but the prose annalists whcm 
Livy used in the composition of the first decade 2 were, as 
far as we know, little indebted to any poetical or metrical 
sources. It may be that the family documents of the Fabii, 
the Decii, and other great houses contained some more or less 
rude ballads and 'occasional' odes made by the literary 
hacks of the collegium, poetarum to be recited or sung at 
banquets, and some of these may have been used by Macer 
and Tubero. It is obviously impossible, however, to account 
for the great mass of Livy's poetical elements in this way. 

1 Fronto, p. 62 N., Ennius eumque studiose aemulatus L. Coelius. 

2 Piso, Antias, Claudius, Macer, and Tubero. Of other annalists he seems to 
have had, at the most, a second-hand knowledge. See Soltau, Livius' Ge- 
schichtsu'erk. 
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We find abundant evidence of his familiarity with Ennius, 
whom he mentions once (xxx. 26. 9) as the author of the 
famous line 

unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. 1 

That the influence of Ennius may be seen in many passages 
of the first decade is shown by Dr. Stacey in his able article, 
" Die Entwickelung des livianischen Stiles " (Archiv fiir 
Lateinische Lexikographie u. Grammatik, x, 22 ff.). The 
same author adduces some striking instances to prove the 
indebtedness of Livy to Vergil {Eclogues and Georgics 2 ) 
and to some other poets. 

In a short article in Harvard Studies for 1898, Professor 
Morgan unearths some ' hidden verses ' from Livy's work, 
and shows that the historian seems to have been in the habit 
of taking passages from the earlier poets and transforming 
them by some changes in the words and in their order, so 
that he offers us not direct quotations, but, at most, what we 
may call literary allusions. Professor Morgan's restorations 
are few in number, but sufficiently numerous to indicate that 
further search would reveal many more instances like those 
which he adduces. While working on the ninth book (with 
which Professor Morgan's article does not deal), I have had 
the good fortune to find some remarkable examples of dis- 
guised verses, some of which suggest that in any future con- 
sideration of the subject of Livy's sources room will have to 
be made for epic poets and ' metre ballad-mongers.' At the 
outset I may mention a parallelism which has already been 
noted by scholars, for it throws an instructive light on Livy's 
use of poetry. In ix. 18. 9, the words populus Romanus, etsi 
nullo bello, multis tamen proeliis uictus are evidently taken 
from Lucilius, 613 f. (Marx): 

Romanus populus superatus ui et superatus proeliis 
saepe est multis, bello uero numquam. 

1 The only other mention of Ennius in Livy is in xxxviii. 56. 4, where he 
alludes to a statue of the poet extra portam Capenatn in Scipionum tnonumento. 

2 The parallelisms between Livy and the Aeneid seem, as Stacey says, to indi- 
cate that both the historian and the poet are borrowing from the same sources 
(especially Ennius). 
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We here see our author's characteristic avoidance of a direct 
citation, his transformation of the words from a quotation to 
what seems a mere reminiscence. 

c. 16. 19 : nemo unus erat uir, quo magis innixa res Romana staret. 

Here the combination uir . . . res Romana staret was in 
all probability suggested by the well-known line of Ennius : 

moribus antiquis res stat Romana uirisque. 
c. 17. 16 : bene ausus uana contemnere. 

The expression ausus contemnere is so striking that it is 
hardly likely that both Livy and Vergil (Aen. viii. 364, aude, 
hospes, contemnere opes) hit upon it by a mere coincidence. 
The probability is that both writers derived the words from 
a common source. The original line may have ended with 
the words bene opes ausus contemnere uanas, ' happily daring 
to think lightly of empty wealth.' 

c. 19. 15-17: absit inuidia uerbo et ciuilia bella sileant. . . . 
(16) equitem, sagittas, auia commeatibus loca grauis armis 
miles timere potest: (17) mille acies grauiores quam Mace- 
donum atque Alexandri auertit auertetque, modo sit perpetuus 
huius, qua uiuimus, pacis amor et ciuilis cura concordiae. 

The phraseology of this passage, especially of § 17, inevi- 
tably suggests poetry. Ciuilia bella sileant suggests a hex- 
ameter ending sileant ciuilia bella. The original of § 16 may 
have contained the line : 

auia formidare potest miles grauis armis. 

Above all, § 17 must surely have a poetical origin, as the 
words run naturally into verse, thus : 

Mille acies auertit et auertet grauiores, 

perpetuos modo sit huius, qua uiuimus, <urbi) [or uiuimu', nobis] 

pacis amor, sit ciuilis concordia curae. 

Sit is common in early poetry ; curae is, of course, Predicative 
Dative. In these lines, apart from the substitution of et for 
-que, there is only one word which is not used in § 17. Note 
also the alliteration in the last line. We cannot, of course, 
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tell from what author Livy is here borrowing, but he seems 
to have intended his words to be understood as an allusion 
to some familiar passage in a poem, perhaps in Ennius' 
Annales. 

c - 3 2 - 5~7 : Consul, ubi armatos paratosque uidit, signa extra uallum 
proferri iussit et haud procul hoste instruxit aciem. Aliquam- 
diu intenti utrimque steterunt exspectantes, ut ab aduersariis 
clamor et pugna inciperet ; et prius sol meridie se inclinauit, 
quam telum hinc aut Mine emissum est. Inde, ne infecta re 
abiretur, clamor ab Etruscis oritur concinuntque tubae et 
signa inferuntur ; nee segnius a Romanis pugna initur. Con- 
currunt infensis animis ; numero hostis, virtute Romanus 
superat. 

Here Livy does not disguise the form of his original as 
much as he sometimes does. Some of the verses can be re- 
covered almost entire. The following lines, though they do 
not, of course, profess to be a perfect restoration, will at least 
supply a possible setting for a number of obvious borrowings 
from some poem (if poem it can be called). 

Consul, ubi armatos uidit (pugnae)que paratos, 

signa extra uallum proferri iussit, et (inde) 

haud procul hoste aciem instruxit. (Sic propter) utrimque 

intenti steterunt, (si forte ex) hostibu' clamor 

et pugna inciperet. (lam) se inclinauerat (hora) 

sol (media) ; (non) hinc telum, (non) mittitur illinc. 

Clamor ab Etruscis oritur, cecinit tuba, signa 
inlata ; (haud) pugnam Romani segnius (intrant) ; 
infensis animis concurrunt, (et) numero hostis, 
Romanus superat uirtute. 

This is not particularly poetical, but it is probably worthy 
to rank with many of the extant fragments of Naevius, and 
even of Ennius. It will be seen that the necessary changes 
are remarkably few. 

c. 41. 17 ff. : Ante imperium, ante concentum tubarum ac cornuum 
cursu effuso in hostem feruntur. Non tamquam in viros aut 
armatos incurrunt ; mirabilia dictu, signa primo eripi coepta 
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signiferis, deinde ipsi signiferi trahi ad consulem, armatique 
milites ex acie in aciem transferri, et sicubi est certamen, 
scutis magis quam gladiis geritur res ; umbonibus incussaque 
ala sternuntur hostes. Plus capitur hominum quam caeditur, 
atque una uox ponere arma iubentium per totam fertur aciem. 

The words scutis . . . gladiis geritur res have already re- 
minded scholars of the words of Ennius {Ann. 268 Vahl. 2 ), 
ui geritur res. Wofflin, as Stacey mentions (Archiv, x, 23) 
thinks that some lost line of Ennius contained the words 
geritur res with gladiis attached, an inference which is ren- 
dered more probable by Sail. Cat. 60. 2, gladiis res geritur. 
We may conjecture that Livy has given us the greater part 
of the lost line, namely, scutis magi' quam gladiis geritur res. 

The words which follow may be transposed thus : 

umbonibus hostes 
incussaque ala sternuntur. 

Similarly treated the next words become : 

Plus hominum capitur quam caeditur. 

The sentence atque una uox . . . aciem may well represent 

perque aciem totam fertur vox arma iubentum 
ponere. 

The previous words are probably borrowed from the same 
source. Something like the following may have stood in the 
original : — 

En ! ante imperium concentumque ante tubarum 
Effuso cursu sese fert 1 miles in hostem. 
Non ut in armatos currant : mirabile dictu ! 
signiferis signa eripiunt, deinde abstrahere ipsos 
ad Decium, inque aciem ex acie transferrier orsi 
armati ; scutis magi' quam gladiis geritur res. 

I have not yet found leisure to search the other books of 
the first decade for disguised quotations, but there is no 
reason for supposing that an examination of them would not 
yield discoveries such as have been made in Bk. ix. 

1 cf. Enn. Ann. 516, (equos) fert sese campi per caerula. 
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II. The Digression in cc. 17-19 

These three chapters contain the well-known digression on 
Alexander the Great, the subject of which is stated in c. 17. 
2, quinam euentus Romanis rebus, si cum Alexandro foret 
bellatum, futurus fuerit. Knowing as we do, both from his 
explicit statements to that effect and from his actual practice, 
how chary Livy is of inserting digressions which interrupt 
the current of his history, we cannot help feeling some sur- 
prise that he should on this occasion so depart from his rule 
as to give us in three long chapters a somewhat futile dis- 
cussion of a somewhat futile question. The opening words 
of c. 20, M. Folius Flaccina inde et L. Plautius Venox con- 
sules facti, are hardly natural after so long a digression, and 
suggest that cc. 17-19 were inserted as an afterthought, their 
insertion being prompted by the closing words of c. 16, where 
Livy mentions the popular opinion that Papirius Cursor would 
have been a match for Alexander, if the Macedonian had in- 
vaded Italy. The purpose of this section of the present 
paper is to show, not only that this conception of cc. 17-19 
is true, but that we have in them a youthful dissertation, an 
exercise composed by Livy about the age of eighteen, when 
he was a pupil in the school of a rhetor at Patavium. The 
first two sentences of c. 17 were, according to this view, added 
to connect the declamation with the previous chapter. 

The evidence for the view just expressed seems to be ex- 
ceedingly strong. It is unnecessary to speak at length of the 
declamatory nature of the passage. Surely we do not find 
elsewhere in Livy, except in some of his speeches, such a 
torrent of rhetoric. The piece commences with a common- 
place, perhaps in part borrowed from Caesar, and possibly 
suggested by the rhetor: c. 17. 3, plurimum in bello pollere 
uidentur militum copia et uirtus, ingenia imperatorum, f ortuna 
per omnia humana, maxime in res bellicas [v. 1. re bellica] 
potens; cf. Caes. B. G. vi. 30. 2, multum cum in omnibus 
rebus turn in re militari potest fortuna. This color is sub- 
sequently elaborated with all the artifices of rhetoric. Bal- 
anced structure, antithetic or chiastic, with or without 
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Asyndeton, meets the eye everywhere. The First Person 
Singular occurs ten times, 1 the Second Person Singular 
twice. 2 Rhetorical repetition is there in abundance ; 3 there 
are many rhetorical questions 4 and exclamations, and rhe- 
torical elaboration is evident throughout. To these points 
may be added the free use of rhetorical adverbs and parti- 
cles, the ironical uidelicet (17. 12) and uero (17. 15, 18. 6), 
at hercule (18. 16), and ne (19. 10); also expressions which 
remind us of many similar turns found in Cicero's speeches 
when the orator wishes to pass persons or things in rapid 
review, — tit omittam (17. 6) ; recenseam . . . ? (17. 7) ; referre 
piget (18. 4); quot . . . nominem f (18. 12). 

These few words may suffice to indicate the unusual amount 
of rhetoric in the three chapters. It now remains to adduce 
more direct evidence that they were composed in Livy's 
youthful days. One youthful trait has already been men- 
tioned. Any one who has taught young students in school 
or college must have drawn many a broad blue pencil-mark or 
deep red ink-line over the words ' I ' and ' me ' in the com- 
positions of his pupils, and he will realize how significant is 
the fact that the First Person Singular appears and re-appears 
with wearisome iteration in the chapters under review. 

Another sign of youth is absurd exaggeration and inac- 
curacy of statement, a disregard of facts which arises some- 
times from ignorance, sometimes from carelessness, and 
sometimes from a torrential flood of eloquence. An orator 
has always been allowed a certain amount of exaggeration, 
and Cicero himself says: concessum est rhetoribus ementiri 
in historiis ; but it is hardly conceivable that Livy in his ma- 
ture years could have written some of the statements which 
occur in the passage which we are considering. The most 

1 Sing. 17. 5 (twice), 6, 7, 14, 15; 18. 2, 5, 12; 19. 12. 

2 18. II; 19.6. 

3 e.g. 17. 5, quod unus fuit, quod adulescens . . . decessit; 17. II, ita reges 
gesserant bella, ita deinde exactores regum Iunii Valeriique, ita deinceps Fabii, 
Quinctii, Cornelii, ita Furius Camillus . . . ; 17. 12 f., cessisset uidelicet in acie 
oblatus par Manlius Torquatus aut Valerius Coruus . . . cessissent Decii . . . 
cessisset Papirius Cursor . . . uictus esset . . . senatus ... ; 19. 9, 15. 

4 eg. 17. 6, 7; 18. 5 (thrice), 6-7, 10, II, 12; 19. 9 (twice). 
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flagrant specimen is c. 19. 15, numquam ab equite hoste, 
numquam a pedite, numquam aperta acie, numquam aequis, 
utique numquam nostris locis laborauimus. Such a state- 
ment is so ridiculous that only the perfervid eloquence of a 
schoolboy could have produced it, and all attempts to explain 
it away are vain and useless. The words of the preceding 
section are little better : experti sunt Romani Macedonem 
hostem aduersus Antiochum, Philippum, Persen, non modo 
cum clade ulla, sed ne cum periculo quidem suo. 

In c. 19. 3, 4 we find a series of careless statements. The 
assertion (§3) that in the days of Alexander four or five 
Roman armies were often in the field at the same time, fight- 
ing in Etruria, Umbria, Samnium, and Lucania, is certainly 
not borne out by Livy's own history, and is wildly improbable. 
It may be mentioned, too, that the first appearance of a 
Roman army in Lucania narrated by him belongs to the 
year 317 B.C., six years after Alexander's death. In § 4 of 
the same chapter we find the words omni ora Graecorum 
inferi maris a Thuriis Neapolim et inde Antio atque Ostiis 
tenus. Thus it seems that when he wrote these words, Livy 
supposed that Thurii was on the Tuscan Sea. We may, of 
course, try to emend Thuriis to something more reasonable, 
but if we attempt to rid ourselves of all the stumbling-blocks in 
c. 19 by emendation, we shall find the work difficult and by 
no means plausible. It is surely safer to suppose that we 
have a case of downright ignorance on Livy's part, an igno- 
rance which could scarcely remain long, and which was 
assuredly eliminated many years before 23 B.C., which may 
be given as an approximate date for the composition of Bk. ix. 1 
Again, the words just quoted almost imply that Livy thought 
that Antium and Ostia were Greek colonies, a mistake which 
he is not likely to have made after he came to Rome(30B.c. ?). 

But the full tale of astounding blunders is not yet told. 
In c. 19. 7 our author states that the Roman pilum is hand 
paulo quam hasta uekementius ictu missuque telum. It is 
surely incredible that Livy at the time when he wrote his 
history could have spoken of the Roman pilum as used for 

1 See Weissenborn-Miiller, n. on c. 18. 6. 
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thrusting as well as hurling; even worse is his implication 
that the hasta was used for throwing, for although the 
Roman hasta was occasionally thrown by means of an amen- 
tum, the Macedonian sarisa, which he has in his mind, was 
never so used. Even in his mature years Livy was surpris- 
ingly ignorant of military matters, but his ignorance did not 
go as far as this. The Weissenborn-Miiller edition adopts 
the desperate remedy of taking ictu missuque as a Hendiadys, 
'in the impact produced by its throw.' This interpretation 
can scarcely commend itself. It is far more likely that we 
have once more the careless utterance of a youth. 

Again, the arguments are rather poor, especially perhaps in 
c. 18. 18 f., where we read that Alexander might possibly have 
been killed if he had invaded Italy, — an argument which 
weakens instead of strengthening the thesis. In c. 18. 6 Livy 
ridicules the idea that 'the majesty of Alexander's name' 
might have intimidated the Romans, but he ignores the fact 
that it might have encouraged Rome's enemies, especially the 
Samnites, to take the side of the Macedonian. This blinking 
of facts, however, as well as the instances of repetition of cur- 
rent errors about Alexander's character and career, might 
have been perpetrated by the mature Livy ; but a perusal of 
the three chapters will probably convince most people that 
the arguments in general are scarcely worthy of the historian 
as we know him from the rest of his writings. Moreover, 
one who had just written (in c. 1 1 x ) a speech which reflects 
clearly an uneasy feeling that there was, to say the least, 
something ' shady ' in the action of the Romans after the 
Caudine disaster, would probably have carefully avoided such 
a mention of Caudium as we have in c. 19. 9: 

Romanum, quem Caudium, quem Cannae non fregerunt, quae 
fregisset acies? 

One amusing specimen of schoolboy rhetoric need only 
be mentioned to be appreciated. In c. 18. 5 our author ex- 

1 See also Livy's comment at the end of the same chapter: et illi quidem, 
forsitan et publica, sua certe liberata fide, ab Caudio in castra Romana inuiolati 
redierunt. 
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claims, ' What if Alexander's love of drink had grown more 
intense every day ? What if his fierce and burning anger 
had done so ? (And I am telling sober facts vouched for by 
all historians.) Do we think that these things do not impair 
the qualities of a general ? ' x 

In this connexion one may call attention to the blaze of 
borrowed poetry with which c. 19 ends (see the first part 
of this paper), and also to the show of knowledge in the allu- 
sions to the historic sayings of Cineas (17. 14) and Alexander 
the Molossian (19. 10). These two elements were, of course, 
part of the stock-in-trade of the rhetorical schools. 

I now pass to the final argument in favor of my thesis. 
Let us think for a moment of some of the things which would 
be engraven on the memory and imagination of a youth of 
seventeen or eighteen in the year 41 b.c. In his very young 
days, when he was just old enough to understand stories of 
war and adventure, news came of the dreadful defeat of 
Crassus by the Parthians, and the boy would gape with won- 
der and horror when he heard of those mail-clad mounted 
archers, victorious through their flight, who had lured so 
many gallant soldiers to their doom. We are not surprised, 
then, to find that Livy mentions the Parthians in c. 18. 6, 
and in c. 19. 16 refers to them in words which, taken along 
with the preceding context, show unmistakably the deep im- 
pression which the terror of the Parthians had left on his 
mind : equitem, sagittas, saltus impeditos, auia commeatibus 
loca grauis armis miles timere potest. It is true that the 
Parthian horror was much in men's minds years after Livy 
came to Rome, but the striking way in which he refers to 
them in c. 19 is not without significance when taken in con- 
junction with the other considerations which are here adduced. 

But of all the events of his lifetime the terrible civil wars 
would bulk most largely in the boy's mind. It was but a few 
years since Pompey had been thrown down from the summit 
of his greatness by a still greater rival. The death of Caesar 

1 Quid, si uini amor in dies fieret acrior? Quid, si trux ac praeferuida ira? 
(nee quicquam dubium inter scriptores refero) — nullane haec damna imperatoriis 
uirtutibus ducimus? 
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and the struggles and proscriptions which followed it were 
fresh in his memory. Now Brutus and Cassius had met their 
doom, and the world breathed again and hoped against hope 
that an era of peace had at last been inaugurated. The 
aspirations which found a voice in Vergil's fourth Eclogue 
(written in 40 b.c.) doubtless found an echo in many a heart 
at this period. What wonder then if Livy, with a naive fear 
lest any presumptuous words of his should prolong the dis- 
sensions which had rent mankind for so long, uttered the 
pious prayer, absit inuidia uerbo, et ciuilia bella sileant{c. 19. 
15)? — words which have no significance (and which could 
hardly be called flattering to Augustus) if we suppose them 
to have been written about 23 B.C. Compare also c. 19. 17: 
modo sit perpetuus huius, qua uiuimus, pacis amor et ciuilis 
cura concordiae, words which, though very applicable to a 
later date, are not, in view of what has been said, inapplicable 
to the year 41. 

Lastly, in c. 17. 6 Livy remarks that too long a life had 
brought Cyrus to destruction, — sicut magnum modo Pom- 
peium. The word modo gains a fresh and a far fuller mean- 
ing if we suppose that Livy wrote the passage about the 
year 41, when the fall of Pompey was a very recent event, 
still vividly remembered. 

It is hoped that the cumulative force of the evidence here 
amassed will suffice to prove that the digression in cc. 17-19 
is a youthful exercise. 1 Livy doubtless intended to revise it 
before publishing his history, but his intention, like many 
other such intentions from his time to ours, was not fulfilled, 
probably from what Boswell calls ' procrastination continued 
from day to day,' if we can without irreverence speak of pro- 
crastination in the case of a man who wrote 142 books of his- 
tory, besides other works. 

1 Alexander was a favorite subject of rhetorical exercises, both Greek and 
Latin; see, for example, Sen. Suas. iii and iv, Quint, iii. 8. 16. 
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III. Miscellaneous Notes 

c. 9. 2 : dedetis (i.e. to the Samnites) deinde et istos sacrosanctos 
(i.e. the tribunes, who had protested, partly on the ground of 
their ' sacrosanctity,' against being delivered up), cum primum 
magistratu abierint, sed, si me audiatis, prius quam dedantur, 
hie in comitio uirgis caesos, hanc iam ut intercalatae poenae 
usuram habeant. 

Intercalatae in this passage seems to be always taken to 
signify ' deferred ' ; the punishment will be, as it were, paid 
over to the tribunes at the end of their year of office, but 
meanwhile they shall have a flogging by way of interest on 
it. This interpretation gives good sense, but it strains the 
meaning of intercalatae to what seems an unwarrantable 
pitch. The meaning ' insert ' or ' add ' can scarcely be absent 
from any figurative use of intercalare. It is thus much safer 
to take intercalatae poenae in the sense of ' added punish- 
ment ' ; int. poen. usuram then = ' interest consisting of added 
punishment.' 

The simple alteration of intercalatae into intercalatam, how- 
ever, would effect a great improvement, and should probably 
be made : ' intercalated interest on the punishment due to 
them.' 

c. 18. 12 : Paginas in annalibus magistratuum fastisque percurrere 
licet consulum dictatorumque, quorum. . . . 

Annates magistratuum is generally taken to refer to the 
libri lintei, but is a strange name for them. Mommsen con- 
jectures annalibus fastisque magistratuum, Luterbacher an- 
nalibus magistratuumque fastis. A simpler remedy would be 
to read annalibus magistratuum fastis, assuming that que was 
added by some one who wrongly took annalibus as a sub- 
stantive. Pagina is by no means always used of books. 

c. 19. 15 : numquam ab equite hoste, numquam a pedite, numquam 
aperta acie, numquam aequis, utique numquam nostris locis 
laborauimus ; equitem, sagittas, auia commeatibus loca grauis 
armis miles timere potest. 

Madvig not unreasonably brackets the words numquam ab 
equite hoste as an interpolation, since they spoil the force of 
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equitem in the next sentence. Livy's point, he argues, is, 
' infantry have given us no serious trouble ; it is possible that 
a heavily accoutred force may fear cavalry, arrows, etc' ; 
saltus impeditos, aula commeatibus loca are contrasted with 
aperta acie, aequis, nostris locis ; it is, therefore, reasonable 
to conclude that equitem and the closely connected sagittas 
(for Livy is thinking of the Parthians) are meant as an 
antithesis to pedite, and that numquam ab equite hoste is an 
interpolation. 

Madvig's argument has some force, but one cannot help 
feeling that if we could retain numquam ab equite hoste we 
should have a more effective rhetorical sentence, and the re- 
quired contrast in the second sentence might be obtained by 
inserting before equitem the word loricatum, which might 
have dropped out after laborauimus. In xxxv. 48. 3 we find 
(equites) loricatos, quos cataphractos uocant. Thus we should 
have ordinary cavalry and infantry contrasted with the mail- 
clad mounted archers of the Parthians. 

c. 38. 7 : Itaque ad f obtinendum C. Marcium consuletn concur- 
runt. . . . 

The best Mss read obtinendum (pptinendum), which is 
impossible ; inferior Mss opprimendum or obterendum, the 
former of which is preferred by modern editors. But re- 
membering the variation between content and continet in the 
codices of Martial, iv. 8. 1, we ought almost certainly to read 
obterendum, which has on its side both palaeographical prob- 
ability and the fact that it is a lectio difficilior, or at any rate a 
less obvious word. For this meaning of obtero Luterbacher 
(who, however, reads opprimendum in his text) compares 
Curt. iii. 2. 10, ad obterendum hostem, and Tac. Ann. xv. 11, 
legionarios obtriuit. 

c. 39. 4 init. : ** nam et cum Vmbrorum exercitu acie depugnatum 
est ; fusi tamen magis quam caesi hostes, quia coeptam acriter 
non tolerarunt pugnam ; et ad Vadimonis lacum Etrusci lege 
sacrata coacto exercitu, cum uir uirum legisset, quantis num- 
quam alias ante simul copiis simul animis dimicarunt. . . . 
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These words come in very abruptly after the earlier part 
of the chapter (§§ 1-3), which tells us that one Roman army 
under Papirius Cursor reached the neighborhood of Longula, 
and offered battle to the Samnites ; the latter also drew up 
their army in fighting order, but while each side hesitated to 
begin the attack, night came on, and after that : quieti ali- 
quamdiu, nee suis diffidentes uiribus nee hostem spernentes, 
statiua in propinquo habuere. Then the narrative takes a 
sudden leap to the Umbrians, and then another, almost 
equally sudden, to the Etruscans, and we hear no more of the 
Samnites till the next chapter. 

The abrupt transition, introduced by the impossible nam, 
has naturally led scholars to assume a considerable lacuna 
after § 3. This supposition, however, does not remove the 
difficulty. The mention of a great slaughter of the Umbrians 
is out of place in this position, and is surely inconsistent 
with c. 41. 8, repentina defectio Vmbrorum, gentis integrae 
a cladibus belli. It is far more likely that the words nam 
. . . pugnam are misplaced, and were intended as an explana- 
tion, either by Livy or more probably by an annotator, of 
the words in § 11, ille primum dies . . . Etruscorum f regit 
opes ; the reference in cum Vmbrorum, etc., will then be to 
the battle described in c. xli. 15-20, in which the Umbrians, 
with the aid of a very large contingent of Etruscans (§9), 
fought with Fabius and were very easily routed. The words 
fusi tamen . . . pugnam are fully borne out by the descrip- 
tion of the battle in c. 41. 

It seems very probable, then, that the words nam . . . 
pugnam should be added after opes in § 11. They probably 
ought to be bracketed, yet they may be by Livy. But ought 
we to be content to end the transposed part with pugnam f 
Does not the form of the sentence suggest that the explana- 
tion goes as far as lacum ? In this case § 1 1 will begin thus : 
Ille primum dies fortuna uetere abundantes Etruscorum 
fregit opes; [nam et cum Vmbrorum exercitu acie depugna- 
tum est (fusi tamen magis quam caesi hostes, quia coeptam 
acriter non tolerarunt pugnam), et ad Vadimonis lacum] (i.e. 
in the famous battle of 283 B.C., the so-called ' second battle 
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of Lake Vadimo '). In this case there is no authority in Livy 
for placing the great battle of c. 39 at Lacus Vadimonis, and 
this need not surprise us, as no other authority — unless I am 
much mistaken — places it there. Thus the so-called ' first 
battle of Lake Vadimo ' seems to be a myth, based on a 
textual corruption in Livy. 

We have thus transposed the whole of § 4 and the first 
three words of § 5. If we suppose that the word et has 
dropped out before Etrusci, we make the next sentence read 
quite plausibly ; et is often thus used by Livy at the begin- 
ning of a new sentence describing a new action, hiterea res 
in Etruria gestae, which P has in the margin after tolerarunt 
pugnam, has, of course, no claim to be incorporated in the text. 

The transition from the imminent battle between the 
Romans and the Samnites (§ 3) to that between the Romans 
and the Etruscans is somewhat abrupt, but not so abrupt as 
most persons seem to consider it, for the contest with the 
Samnites (apparently the first one described in the next 
chapter, § 7 ff.) was evidently delayed a considerable time, 
while each army remained in its statiua (c. 39. 3). Moreover, 
the abruptness has a certain effectiveness. It is possible, 
however, that Livy intended subsequently to work up this 
part of the chapter. We have already seen (in Part 11 of 
this paper) that he appears to have left some portions of Bk. ix 
' in the rough,' hoping to revise them at leisure. It is not to be 
wondered at if after his exaggerated account of the exploits 
of Fabius against the Etruscans (cc. 35-37) he failed to see 
at once how he could fit into his narrative such an account of 
a great battle as implied that the Etruscan forces had been 
left practically unimpaired. 



